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SURVEY OF LITERACY 
. SKILLS USED IN DAILY 
ACTIVITIES 


SURVEY OVERVIEW 


On behalf of the National Literacy Secretariat, in 
October 1989 Statistics Canada conducted a survey de- 
signed to assess directly the functional reading, writing 
and numeracy skills of Canada’s adult population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activ- 
ities consisted of interviews administered to individuals 
in their homes and involved a series of tasks designed to 
test reading, writing and numeracy activities commonly 
encountered in daily life in Canada. 
The assessment of everyday literacy 
skills was restricted to Canada’s offi- 
cial languages. A representative sam- 
ple of approximately 9,500 persons 
aged 16 to 69 attempted some or all of 
the tasks designed to measure their lit- 
eracy skills. The sample was pre-se- 
lected from respondents to the monthly 
Labour Force Survey. Residents of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
members of the Armed Forces, persons 
living on Indian reserves and inmates 
of institutions were not included in the 
sample. These exclusions account for 
approximately 3% of the Canadian 
population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills 
Used in Daily Activities builds upon 
earlier research by the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) in the United States and on the Southam Liter- 
acy Study conducted in 1986. The Southam Literacy 
Study was the first Canadian direct measurement study 
focussed on the issue of the adult functional literacy 
problem in Canada. The Survey of Literacy Skills Used 
in Daily Activities is intended to provide more detailed 
information on the reading, writing and numeracy skill 
levels of Canadians using a substantially larger sample 
base than the previous study. 
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For the purpose of the survey, literacy was defined 


the information processing skills necessary to use the 
printed material commonly encountered at work, at 
home and in the community. 


From this broad definition, skill levels were defined 
according to the abilities required to accomplish a vari- 
ety of activities. For reading, the abil- 
ities ranged from locating a word or 
item in a document (for example, lo- 
cating the expiry date on a driver’s li- 
cence) to more complex abilities 
involving the integration of informa- 
tion from various parts of a document 
(for example, reading a chart to deter- 
mine if an employee is eligible for a 
particular benefit). 


The survey employed three ques- 
tionnairestoprofile thecharacteristics 
and the literacy skills of Canada’s 
adult population: 


# a set of "background" questions 
which gathered information on an 
individual’s  socio-demographic 
characteristics, on parental educa- 
tional achievement as well as per- 
ceived literacy skills and needs; 


# a “screening” questionnaire, involving a small num- 
ber of simple tasks, designed to identify individuals 
with very limited literacy abilities (those who had 
very low literacy abilities were not asked to respond 
to the next questionnaire); 


a "main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of 
the literacy test, aimed at measuring specific reading, 
writing and numeracy abilities. 


The attached preliminary data highlight the reading 
skills of adult Canadians. Data on the writing and numer- 
acy skills will be made available at the end of June 1990. 
A micro-data file allowing detailed analysis of socio-de- 
mographic characteristics with the assigned individual 
skill levels and scores for each task also will be available 
at that time. A full analysis of the survey data is sched- 
uled for publication in September 1990. 


The main "outcome" of the survey is a separate test 
score for each respondent for reading, writing and numer- 
acy. To aid in the interpretation of these scores, respon- 
dents have been categorized into skill levels according to 
their performance on the test. In the case of reading, the 
levels are: 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing 
with printed materials. They most likely iden- 
tify themselves as people who cannot read; 

Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials 

only for limited purposes such as finding a fa- 

miliar word in a simple text. They would likely 
recognize themselves as having difficulties with 
common reading materials; 


Level 3 — 


Canadians at this level can use reading materials 
in a variety of situations provided the material is 
simple, clearly laid out and the tasks involved 
are not too complex. While these people gener- 


ally do not see themselves as having major read- 
ing difficulties, they tend to avoid situations re- 
quiring reading; 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday 
reading demands. This is a large and diverse 
group which exhibits a wide range of reading 
skills. 


For the purpose of this report, Canadians at levels 1 
and 2 are described as having skills too limited to deal 
with everyday reading demands. Canadians at level 4 
have reading skills sufficient to meet everyday require- 
ments, while those at level 3 have a reading proficiency 
enabling them to handle reading demands within a more 
limited range. 


For more detailed information, contact: 


Gilles Montigny (613-951-9731) or 
Scott Murray (613-951-9476) 
Household Surveys Division 

Statistics Canada 


or 
Tom Brecher (613-953-5283) 


National Literacy Secretariat 
Department of the Secretary of State of Canada 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The majority (62%) of the Canadian adult popula- 
tion aged 16 to 69 have reading abilities sufficient to 
deal with most everyday reading requirements (level 
4). Their skills are adequate to enable them to ac- 
quire further knowledge using written material (see 
table 1). 


The reading skills of 16% (2.9 million) of Canada’s 
adults are too limited to allow them to deal with the 
majority of written material encountered in every- 
day life. This percentage includes individuals 
whose abilities are classified at levels 1 (5%) and 2 
(9%) and persons who did not attempt the test be- 
cause they reported having no abilities in English or 
French (2%). 


Of the 2% (320,000) of Canada’s adult population 
reported having no skills in either of Canada’s offi- 
cial languages, the great majority (3 out of 4) are 
women over 35 years of age and 71% of them live 
in Ontario. 


A further 22% (4.0 million) of Canadian adults can 
use reading materials to carry out simple reading 
tasks within familiar contexts with materials that are 
clearly laid out (level 3). However, this group does 
not have sufficient skills to cope with more complex 
reading contexts. 


High school completion is key to everyday reading 
skills 


Sixty percent of Canadians with elementary school- 
ing only or without any schooling whatsoever have 
very limited reading skills and have difficulty with 
written materials (levels 1 and 2). Only 12% of Ca- 
nadians with that level of education can meet most 
everyday reading requirements (level 4) (see table 
2): 


Sixteen percent of Canadians with some secondary 
schooling are at the lowest two levels while 48% 
have the skills necessary to deal with common read- 
ing requirements (level 4). 


Secondary school completion shows a strong rela- 
tionship to everyday reading skills. Only 8% of Ca- 
nadians with high school completion are at levels 1 
and 2, while 70% have skills that permit them to 
meet daily demands (level 4). 


Few Canadians with post-secondary training have 
low levels of reading proficiency (levels 1 and 2). 
The great majority of Canadians who attended uni- 


versity (89% at level 4) or community college (81% 
at level 4) have reading skills sufficient to meet ev- 
eryday situations. This percentage increases to 93% 
for university graduates with a Bachelors degree or 
above and to 84% for community college graduates 
with a diploma or certificate. 


The strong relationship between educational attain- 
ment and literacy proficiency is illustrated througha 
comparison of the performance of those who took 
the test in English and French. While there was no 
significant differences amongst the 16-24 year olds, 
because a higher percentage of the older Canadians 
who took the test in English completed high school, 
fewer adults who took the test in English were cate- 
gorized at the two lowest reading skill levels (13% 
vs 18% — see table 3). 


Almost 30% of adults born outside Canada have 
limited everyday reading skills in either English or 
French 


Differences in literacy performance levels between 
immigrants and Canadian born respondents (see 
table 4) can be attributed to a number of factors in- 
cluding level of education, mother tongue and famil- 
iarity with English or French. 


The more recent immigrants exhibited lower levels 
of English and French literacy proficency than those 
who had been in Canada longer. For those who had 
migrated to Canada during the past decade (1980- 
89), 40% have limited reading skills (levels 1 and 2) 
compared to 20% for the period 1970-79. 


Reading skills of Canadians highest in West 


Eastern Canada shows the highest proportions of 
adults with low literacy skills (see table 1). New- 
foundland, with almost a quarter of its adult popula- 
tion at levels 1 and 2 and 36% at level 3, registers 
the lowest estimated reading skill levels in Canada. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec have sim- 
ilar reading skill profiles with between 15 and 20% 
of their adult population at levels 1 and 2 and close 
to 57% at level 4. 


Ontario and Manitoba results indicate that 62% and 
65% of their adult population have level 4 reading 
skills while Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia have the highest percentages at that level at 
69% and above. 


Men and women show the same reading abilities 


@ The everyday reading skill profiles for men and 


women are essentially the same (see table 5). 


Higher everyday reading skills found among 
younger Canadians 


Close to three Canadians out of four aged 16-34 
possess reading abilities sufficient to deal with most 
written material encountered daily (level 4). Among 
the 55-69 year old population the proportion is only 
one in three (see table 6). 


With regard to lower reading skill levels, only 6% of 
the youngest adults (16-24) are at levels 1 and 2 


while among the 55-69 age group, these categories 
comprise 36%. 


Surprisingly, almost a quarter of the youngest adults 
(16-24) have abilities at level 3. This could be at- 
tributed, in part, to their lack of exposure to the vari- 
ety of documents encountered everyday. 


Higher income associated with higher reading 
skills 


In general, Canadians exhibiting greater reading 
abilities have a higher proportion of above average 
incomes. Fifty-four percent of the Canadians with 
no income or a reported income of less than $10,000 
are at level 4 reading while this percentage jumps to 
82% for those with incomes of $40,000 or higher 
(see table 7). 
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Table 1- Percentage distribution of persons aged 16-69 by reading skill levels, Canada and provinces. 


(Note: Persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages are included in Level 1) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada 18,024 7% 9% 22% 62% 
Atlantic 1,546 6% 13% 30% 52% 
Newfoundland 384 7% 17% 36% 39% 
Prince Edward Island 85 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Nova Scotia 594 5% (Q) 10% 28% 57% 
New Brunswick 483 6% 12% 26% 56% 
Quebec 4,721 6% 13% 25% 57% 
Ontario 6,689 9% 8% 21% 62% 
Prairies 2,984 4% 7% 19% 70% 
Manitoba 703 5% (Q) 7% (Q) 23% 65% 
Saskatchewan 632 3% (Q) 5% (Q) 19% 72% 
Alberta 1,649 4% 7% (Q) 17% 71% 
British Columbia 2,084 5% 7% 19% 69% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4- Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 


wide range of reading skills. 
(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 
(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table2- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by highest level of schooling showing reading skill 
level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 

Canada” 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
No schooling or elementary 1,818 27% 33% 28% 12% (Q) 
Some secondary 4,427 3% (Q) 13% 35% 48% 
Secondary completed 4,181 (1) 6% (Q) 22% 70% 
Trade School 1,133 (1) (1) 25% (Q) 63% 
Community College 2,458 (1) (1) 15% (Q) 81% 
University 3,456 (1) (1) 8% (Q) 89% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as havin, difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 


wide range of reading skills. 
” Total includes "Not Stated” level of schooling. 
(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 
(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table 3- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by reading skill levels showing the languageused 
to complete the tasks, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 


Canada total 17,705 5% 10% 22% 
English test 13,372 5% 
French test 4,333 4% (Q) 


Born in Canada 14,522 3% 


English test 10,438 2% (Q) 


French test 4,085 4% (Q) 13% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table 4— Percentage distribution of adults born in Canada and of adults born outside Canada aged 16-69 by read- 
ing skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
14,522 3% 9% 22% 66% 


3177 14% (Q) 14% (Q) 24% 48% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Total includes "Not Stated" country of origin 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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Table 5- Percentage distribution of adult Canadians aged 16-69 by sex showing reading skill levels. 
October 1989, Canada 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
Males 8,812 5% 9% 23% 63% 
Females 8,893 5% 10% 22% 63% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada. 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4 — Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Table6—- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by age groups showing reading skill level, 
Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 
oo 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 

Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
es EE D net De nn ee AO dE ne 
Canada 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
16-24 years 3,469 1% (Q) 5% 23% 71% 
25-34 years 4,554 2% (Q) 5% 17% 76% 
35-54 years 6,484 4% 10% 23% 63% 
55-69 years 3,198 15% 21% 29% 36% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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Table 7- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by 1988 individual income from allsources show- 
ing reading skill level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


Canada* 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 


Less than $10,000 
(including no income) 5,446 7% 12% 26% 54% 


$10,000 — $19,999 3,678 5% (Q) 13% 23% 59% 
$20,000 — $39,999 5,262 (1) 7% (Q) 22% 69% 
$40,000 or more 2,435 (1) (1) 13% (Q) 82% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4- Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


by Total includes "Not Stated" income. 


(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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SURVEY OF LITERACY 
SKILLS USED IN DAILY 
ACTIVITIES 


SURVEY OVERVIEW 


y 


On behalf of the National Literacy Secretariat, in 
October 1989 Statistics Canada conducted a survey de- 
signed to assess directly the functional reading, writing 
and numeracy skills of Canada’s adult population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activi- 
ties consisted of interviews administered to individuals 
in their homes and involved a series of tasks designed to 
test reading, writing and numeracy abilities with respect 
to activities commonly encountered in daily life in Can- 
ada. The assessment of everyday liter- 
acy skills was restricted to Canada’s 
official languages. A representative 
sample of approximately 9,500 per- 
sons aged 16 to 69 attempted some or 
all of the tasks designed to measure 
their literacy skills. The sample was 
pre-selected from respondents to the 
monthly Labour Force Survey. Resi- 
dents of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, members of the Armed 
Forces, persons living on Indian re- 
serves and inmates of institutions were 
not included in the sample. These ex- 
clusions account for approximately 
3% of the Canadian population. 


For the purpose of the survey, lit- 
eracy was defined as: 


# the information processing skills 
necessary to use the printed mate- 
rial commonly encountered at work, at home and in 
the community. 


From this broad definition, skill levels were defined 
according to the abilities required to accomplish a vari- 
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ety of activities. Functional numeracy skills of Canadi- 
ans were assessed through the use of commonly encoun- 
tered documents and forms such as a swimming pool 
schedule (locating a particular time), a bank deposit slip 
(addition and subtraction), a catalogue order form (addi- 
tion and multiplication). Several numeracy tasks were 
used and involved either a single operation or a series of 
numerical operations. Each operation was, however, 
scored individually. The numeracy skills measured re- 
flect not only the ability to perform numeric operations 
but also the ability to achieve them 
within the context of everyday tasks 
requiring the use of documents and 


INTERNATIONAL forms. 


LITERACY 


The survey employed three ques- 
tionnaires to profile the characteristics 
and the literacy skills of Canada’s 
adult population: 


# a set of "background" questions 
which gathered information on an 
individuals  socio-demographic 
characteristics, on parental educa- 
tional achievement as well as per- 
ceived literacy skills and needs; 


volving a small number of simple 
tasks, designed to identify individ- 
uals with very limited literacy abil- 
ities (those who had very low 
literacy ables were not asked to respond to the next 
questionnaire); 


# a "main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of 


the literacy test, aimed at measuring specific reading, 
writing and numeracy abilities. 


Canada 


The attached data highlight the numeracy skills of 
adult Canadians. Data on the reading skills of Canadians 
were released May 30, 1990 while information on the 
writing skills will be available at a later date. A micro- 
data file of the survey results is also presently available. 
The micro-data file contains the socio-demographic char- 
acteristics collected from each respondent as well as the 
assigned individual skill levels for reading and numeracy 
and the individual scores for each task. The present 
micro-data file does not include as yet the assigned writ- 
ing skill levels and the scores for the writing tasks but the 
file will be updated at no extra cost as soon as this infor- 
mation is available. 


The main "outcome" of the literacy survey is a sepa- 
rate test score for each respondent for reading, writing 
and numeracy. To aid in the interpretation of these 
scores, respondents have been categorized into skill lev- 
els according to their performance on the test. In the case 
of numeracy, the levels are: 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have very limited numer- 
acy abilities which enable them to, at most, lo- 
cate and recognize numbers in isolation or in a 
short text. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material re- 
quiring them to perform a simple numerical op- 
eration such as an addition and subtraction. 


Canadians at this level can deal with material re- 
quiring them to perform simple sequences of nu- 


merical operations which enable them to meet 
most everyday demands. 


For more detailed information, contact: 


Gilles Montigny (613-951-9731) 
Household Surveys Division 


or 
Karen Kelly (613-951-4594) 
Social Survey Methods Division 
Statistics Canada 


or 


National Literacy Secretariat (819-953-5283) 
Department of the Secretary of State 


HIGHLIGHTS - NUMERACY SKILLS OF 
CANADIANS 


The majority (62%) of Canada’s adult population 
(aged 16-69) have numeracy skills sufficient to han- 
dle the numerical tasks normally encountered in 
every day life. These skills enable them to deal with 
printed material requiring a simple sequence of nu- 
merical operations (level 3). Skills at this level are 
adequate to meet the numeracy requirements of 
most everyday documents and forms (see table 1). 


Twenty four percent (4.2 million) of Canadian 
adults do not possess the necessary skills to meet 
most everyday numeracy requirements but can deal 
with commonly encountered documents and forms 
requiring them to perform a simple numerical opera- 
tion such as an addition or a subtraction (level 2). 


An additional 14% (2.4 million) of Canadian adults 
have limited numeracy skills (level 1). These skills 
enable them to, at most, locate and recognize num- 
bers in isolation or in a short text. Their skills do 
not permit them to perform numerical operations 
consistently. 


The numeracy skills of an estimated 5% of the total 
Canadian adult population (some 820,000 adults) 
were not assessed and hence are not included in this 
distribution. Of these, approximately 320,000 
adults reported having no skills in either of Canada’s 
official languages and, therefore, did not attempt the 
test. A further 500,000 adults were not asked to take 
the main test, which contained the numeracy items, 
due to their limited reading skills in English or 
French. The reading skills of this subgroup would 
likely limit their ability to understand the informa- 
tion needed to carry out the numeracy tasks. 


Numeracy skills closely linked to level of schooling 


As with reading skills, numeracy skills are closely 
linked to the level of schooling (see table 2). 


Almost half (46%) of Canada’s adults who reported 
having either no schooling, or elementary schooling 
only, had very limited numeracy skills (level 1 abili- 
ties which enable them to, at most, locate and recog- 
nize numbers). 


Sixty four percent of Canadians whose highest level 
of schooling is secondary school completion were 
categorized at numeracy level 3 (abilities enabling 
them to meet most daily requirements). In compari- 


son, only 47% of those who started but did not com- 
plete their secondary schooling were classified at 
that level. 


Eighty three percent of adult Canadians who at- 
tended university were assessed as having skills en- 
abling them to meet most everyday numeracy 
demands (level 3). 


Functional numeracy skills closely associated with 
functional reading skills 


The reading skills of Canadians (described in a re- 
port released on May 30) were rated from level 1 
(very limited) to level 4 (sufficient to meet most ev- 
eryday reading requirements). Eighty two percent 
of Canadians with reading skills sufficient to meet 
most everyday demands (reading level 4) also have 
numeracy skills sufficient to meet these demands 
(numeracy level 3). 


Canadian adults with limited reading skills predomi- 
nantly have weak numeracy skills (see table 3). 
Ninety seven percent of Canadians who have diffi- 
culty dealing with printed material (reading level 1) 
have numeracy skills that enable them to, at most, 
locate numbers in isolation or in a short text (numer- 
acy level 1). Sixty eight percent of level 2 readers 
(those with limited skills such as finding a familiar 
word in a simple text) have only level 1 numeracy 
skills. 


Only 1 out of 3 Canadians with reading skills at 
level 3 (those who can use reading material pro- 
vided it is simple, clearly laid out and the task in- 
volved is not too complex) have numeracy skills 
sufficient to meet most everyday demands (numer- 
acy level 3). 


Close to 1 in 5 adults born outside Canada have very 
limited everyday numeracy skills. Differences in 
literacy performance levels between immigrants and 
Canadian born respondents (see table 4) can be at- 
tributed to a number of factors including level of 
schooling, mother tongue and familiarity with En- 
glish or French documents. Sixty three percent of 
adults born in Canada were categorized at level 3 
(level which enables them to meet most everyday 
demands) compared to 57% for those born outside 
Canada. 


@ The more recent immigrants exhibited lower levels 


of numeracy proficiency than those who had been in 
Canada longer. For those who had migrated to Can- 
ada during the past decade (1980-89), 34% have 
skills sufficient to meet everyday numeracy de- 
mands (level 3) compared to 58% for the period 
1970-79. 


Functional numeracy skills of Canadians highest 
in West 


@ Ontario and the four western provinces have over 


60% of their adult population with numeracy skills 
that enable them to meet most everyday demands 
(level 3). The highest percentages at that level were 
observed in Alberta (72%) and British Columbia 
(70%). 


The highest percentages of Canadians with limited 
functional numeracy skills (level 1) are found in the 
Atlantic provinces (25%). Quebec also had a per- 


centage in this category (19%) which is above the 
national average (14%) (see table 1). 


Highest functional numeracy skills found among 
respondents 25-34 years of age 


Numeracy skills were strongest among adults in the 
age group 25-34 with 69% of them at level 3 (see 
table 5). 


Fourteen percent of Canada’s young adults (16-24) 
have very limited numeracy abilities (level 1) anda 
further 30% of them have level 2 skills allowing 
them to deal with material requiring them to per- 
form a simple numerical operation. Less exposure 
to everyday printed material by young adults may, in 
part, explain differences between this age group and 
the 25-34 year olds. 


Forty seven percent of Canadians aged 55-69 have 
numeracy skills sufficient to meet everyday numer- 
acy demands. 


Table 1- Percentage distribution of persons aged 16-69 by numeracy skill levels, Canada and provinces. 
(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 


Canada 17,206 24% 


Atlantic 1,497 
Newfoundland 369 
Prince Edward Island 79 (1) 
Nova Scotia 581 
New Brunswick 468 


4,577 

6,228 

2,888 

678 

Saskatchewan 620 
Alberta 1,589 


British Columbia 2,015 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by highest level of schooling showing numeracy 
skill level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 


whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 


Canada * 17,206 14% 24% 


No schooling or 1,518 46% 32% (Q) 
elementary only 


Some secondary 4,363 20% 33% 
Secondary completed 4,123 10% (Q) 26% 
Trade school 1,095 (1) 23% (Q) 
Community College 2,446 (1) 19% 


University 3,451 (1) 14% (Q) 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


Total includes "Not Stated" level of schooling. 
Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


Percentage distribution of Canada’s adult population aged 16-69 by reading skill levels showing the 
numeracy skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Reading skills Level 1 Level 2 


Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 


364 97% (Q) (1) 
1,698 68% 28% (Q) 
3,980 18% 48% 

11,163 1% (Q) 16% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Numeracy 


Level I - 


Level 2 - 


Level 3 - 


Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. : 


Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


Percentage distribution of adults born in Canada and of adults born outside Canada aged 16-69 by nu- 
meracy skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 


Canada * 17,206 14% 24% 
Born in Canada 14,333 13% 24% 


Born outside Canada 2,867 17% (Q) 26% (Q) 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


“ Total includes "Not Stated" country of birth. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table5- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by age group showing numeracy skill levels, 
Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 


Canada 17,206 14% 25% 62% 
16 - 24 years 3,462 14% 30% 
25 - 34 years 4,511 9% 22% 
35 - 54 years 6,307 13% 21% 
55 - 69 years 2,926 24% 29% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 
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SURVEY OF LITERACY 
SKILLS USED IN DAILY 
ACTIVITIES 


SURVEY OVERVIEW 


* > On behalf of the National Literacy Secretariat, in 
October 1989 Statistics Canada conducted a survey de- 
signed to assess directly the functional reading, writing 
and numeracy skills of Canada’s adult population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activi- 
ties consisted of interviews administered to individuals 
in their homes and involved a series of tasks designed to 
test reading, writing and numeracy abilities with respect 
to activities commonly encountered in daily life in Can- 
ada. The assessment of everyday liter- 
acy skills was restricted to Canada’s 
official languages. A representative 
sample of approximately 9,500 per- 


all of the tasks designed to measure 
their literacy skills. The sample was 
pre-selected from respondents to the 
monthly Labour Force Survey. Resi- 
dents of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, members of the Armed 
Forces, persons living on Indian re- 
serves and inmates of institutions were 
not included in the sample. These ex- 
clusions account for approximately 
3% of the Canadian population. 


# the information processing skills 
necessary to use the printed mate- 
rial commonly encountered at work, at home and in 
the community. 


From this broad definition, skill levels were defined 
according to the abilities required to accomplish a vari- 


Canada 
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For the purpose of the survey, lit- L'ALPHABETISATION 


eracy was defined as: 


ety of activities. Functional numeracy skills of Canadi- 
ans were assessed through the use of commonly encoun- 
tered documents and forms such as a swimming pool 
schedule (locating a particular time), a bank deposit slip 
(addition and subtraction), acatalogue order form (addi- 
tion and multiplication). Several numeracy tasks were 
used and involved either a single operation or a series of 
numerical operations. Each operation was, however, 
scored individually. The numeracy skills measured re- 
flect not only the ability to perform numeric operations 

but also the ability to achieve them 

within the context of everyday tasks 

requiring the use of documents and 


INTERNATIONAL forms. 
sons aged 16 to 69 attempted some or LITERACY... 
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The survey employed three ques- 
tionnaires to profile the characteristics 
and the literacy skills of Canada’s 
adult population: 


Y a set of "background" questions 
which gathered information on an 
individual’s  socio-demographic 
characteristics, on parental educa- 
tional achievement as well as per- 
ceived literacy skills and needs; 


a "screening" questionnaire, in- 
volving a small number of simple 
tasks, designed to identify individ- 
uals with very limited literacy abil- 
ities (those who had very low 
literacy abilities were not asked to respond to the next 
questionnaire); 


a "main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of 
the literacy test, aimed at measuring specific reading, 
writing and numeracy abilities. 


Canada 


The attached data highlight the numeracy skills of 
adult Canadians. Data on the reading skills of Canadians 
were released May 30, 1990 while information on the 
writing skills will be available at a later date. A micro- 
data file of the survey results is also presently available. 
The micro-data file contains the socio-demographic char- 
acteristics collected from each respondent as well as the 
assigned individual skill levels for reading and numeracy 
and the individual scores for each task. The present 
micro-data file does not include as yet the assigned writ- 
ing skill levels and the scores for the writing tasks but the 
file will be updated at no extra cost as soon as this infor- 
mation is available. 


The main "outcome" of the literacy survey is a sepa- 
rate test score for each respondent for reading, writing 
and numeracy. To aid in the interpretation of these 
scores, respondents have been categorized into skill lev- 
els according to their performance on the test. In the case 
of numeracy, the levels are: 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have very limited numer- 
acy abilities which enable them to, at most, lo- 
cate and recognize numbers in isolation or in a 
short text. 


Level 2- Canadians at this level can deal with material re- 
quiring them to perform a simple numerical op- 
eration such as an addition and subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material re- 
quiring them to perform simple sequences of nu- 


merical operations which enable them to meet 
most everyday demands. 


For more detailed information, contact: 


Gilles Montigny (613-951-9731) 
Household Surveys Division 


or 
Karen Kelly (613-951-4594) 
Social Survey Methods Division 
Statistics Canada 


or 


National Literacy Secretariat (819-953-5283) 
Department of the Secretary of State 


HIGHLIGHTS - NUMERACY SKILLS OF 
CANADIANS 


The majority (62%) of Canada’s adult population 
(aged 16-69) have numeracy skills sufficient to han- 
dle the numerical tasks normally encountered in 
every day life. These skills enable them to deal with 
printed material requiring a simple sequence of nu- 
merical operations (level 3). Skills at this level are 
adequate to meet the numeracy requirements of 
most everyday documents and forms (see table 1). 


Twenty four percent (4.2 million) of Canadian 
adults do not possess the necessary skills to meet 
most everyday numeracy requirements but can deal 
with commonly encountered documents and forms 
requiring them to perform a simple numerical opera- 
tion such as an addition or a subtraction (level 2). 


An additional 14% (2.4 million) of Canadian adults 
have limited numeracy skills (level 1). These skills 
enable them to, at most, locate and recognize num- 
bers in isolation or in a short text. Their skills do 
not permit them to perform numerical operations 
consistently. 


The numeracy skills of an estimated 5% of the total 
Canadian adult population (some 820,000 adults) 
were not assessed and hence are not included in this 
distribution. Of these, approximately 320,000 
adults reported having no skills in either of Canada’s 
official languages and, therefore, did not attempt the 
test. A further 500,000 adults were not asked to take 
the main test, which contained the numeracy items, 
due to their limited reading skills in English or 
French. The reading skills of this subgroup would 
likely limit their ability to understand the informa- 
tion needed to carry out the numeracy tasks. 


Numeracy skills closely linked to level of schooling 


As with reading skills, numeracy skills are closely 
linked to the level of schooling (see table 2). 


Almost half (46%) of Canada’s adults who reported 
having either no schooling, or elementary schooling 
only, had very limited numeracy skills (level 1 abili- 
ties which enable them to, at most, locate and recog- 
nize numbers). 


Sixty four percent of Canadians whose highest level 
of schooling is secondary school completion were 
categorized at numeracy level 3 (abilities enabling 
them to meet most daily requirements). In compari- 


son, only 47% of those who started but did not com- 
plete their secondary schooling were classified at 
that level. 


Eighty three percent of adult Canadians who at- 
tended university were assessed as having skills en- 
abling them to meet most everyday numeracy 
demands (level 3). 


Functional numeracy skills closely associated with 
functional reading skills 


The reading skills of Canadians (described in a re- 
port released on May 30) were rated from level 1 
(very limited) to level 4 (sufficient to meet most ev- 
eryday reading requirements). Eighty two percent 
of Canadians with reading skills sufficient to meet 
most everyday demands (reading level 4) also have 
numeracy skills sufficient to meet these demands 
(numeracy level 3). 


Canadian adults with limited reading skills predomi- 
nantly have weak numeracy skills (see table 3). 
Ninety seven percent of Canadians who have diffi- 
culty dealing with printed material (reading level 1) 
have numeracy skills that enable them to, at most, 
locate numbers in isolation or in a short text (numer- 
acy level 1). Sixty eight percent of level 2 readers 
(those with limited skills such as finding a familiar 
word in a simple text) have only level 1 numeracy 
skills. 


Only 1 out of 3 Canadians with reading skills at 
level 3 (those who can use reading material pro- 
vided it is simple, clearly laid out and the task in- 
volved is not too complex) have numeracy skills 
sufficient to meet most everyday demands (numer- 
acy level 3). 


Close to 1 in 5 adults born outside Canada have very 
limited everyday numeracy skills. Differences in 
literacy performance levels between immigrants and 
Canadian born respondents (see table 4) can be at- 
tributed to a number of factors including level of 
schooling, mother tongue and familiarity with En- 
glish or French documents. Sixty three percent of 
adults born in Canada were categorized at level 3 
(level which enables them to meet most everyday 
demands) compared to 57% for those born outside 
Canada. 


The more recent immigrants exhibited lower levels 
of numeracy proficiency than those who had been in 
Canada longer. For those who had migrated to Can- 
ada during the past decade (1980-89), 34% have 
skills sufficient to meet everyday numeracy de- 
mands (level 3) compared to 58% for the period 
1970-79. 


Functional numeracy skills of Canadians highest 
in West 


Ontario and the four western provinces have over 
60% of their adult population with numeracy skills 
that enable them to meet most everyday demands 
(level 3). The highest percentages at that level were 
observed in Alberta (72%) and British Columbia 
(70%). 


The highest percentages of Canadians with limited 
functional numeracy skills (level 1) are found in the 
Atlantic provinces (25%). Quebec also had a per- 


centage in this category (19%) which is above the 
national average (14%) (see table 1). 


Highest functional numeracy skills found among 
respondents 25-34 years of age 


@ Numeracy skills were strongest among adults in the 


age group 25-34 with 69% of them at level 3 (see 
table 5). 


Fourteen percent of Canada’s young adults (16-24) 
have very limited numeracy abilities (level 1) anda 
further 30% of them have level 2 skills allowing 
them to deal with material requiring them to per- 
form a simple numerical operation. Less exposure 
to everyday printed material by young adults may, in 
part, explain differences between this age group and 
the 25-34 year olds. 


Forty seven percent of Canadians aged 55-69 have 
numeracy skills sufficient to meet everyday numer- 
acy demands. 


Table 1- Percentage distribution of persons aged 16-69 by numeracy skill levels, Canada and provinces. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 2 Level 3 


Canada 17,206 24% 62% 
Atlantic 1,497 
Newfoundland 369 
Prince Edward Island 79 (1) 
Nova Scotia 581 
New Brunswick 468 
Quebec 4,577 
Ontario 6,228 
Prairies 2,888 
Manitoba 678 
Saskatchewan 620 
Alberta 1,589 


British Columbia 2,015 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table2- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by highest level of schooling showing numeracy 


skill level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 

Canada * 17,206 14% 24% 62% 
No schooling or 1,518 46% 32% (Q) 22%(Q) 
elementary only 
Some secondary 4,363 20% 33% 47% 
Secondary completed 4,123 10% (Q) 26% 64% 
Trade school 1,095 (1) 23% (Q) 65% 
Community College 2,446 (1) 19% 76% 
University 3,451 (1) 14% (Q) 83% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 


numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 


dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


. Total includes "Not Stated” level of schooling. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


Percentage distribution of Canada’s adult population aged 16-69 by reading skill levels showing the 
numeracy skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Reading skills Level 1 Level 2 


Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 


Level 4 


364 97% (Q) (1) 
1,698 68% 28% (Q) 
3,980 18% 48% 

11,163 1% (Q) 16% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Numeracy 


Level 1 - 


Level 2 - 


Level 3 - 


Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


Percentage distribution of adults born in Canada and of adults born outside Canada aged 16-69 by nu- 
meracy skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 


Canada * 17,206 14% 24% 
Born in Canada 14,333 13% 24% 


Born outside Canada 2,867 17% (Q) 26% (Q) 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 


* Total includes "Not Stated" country of birth. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by age group showing numeracy skill levels, 
Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages and persons 
whose reading skills were too limited to undertake the main test items) 


Population Numeracy skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 


Canada 17,206 14% 25% 


16 - 24 years 3,462 14% 30% 


25 - 34 years 4,511 9% 22% 


35 - 54 years 6,307 13% 21% 
55 - 69 years 2,926 24% 29% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have very limited numeracy abilities which enable them to, at most, locate and recognize 
numbers in isolation or in short texts. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform a simple numerical operation such as an ad- 
dition or subtraction. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can deal with material requiring them to perform simple sequences of numerical operations 
which enable them to meet most everyday demands. 
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SURVEY OF LITERACY 
SKILLS USED IN DAILY 
ACTIVITIES 


SURVEY OVERVIEW 


On behalf of the National Literacy Secretariat, in 
October 1989 Statistics Canada conducted a survey de- 
signed to assess directly the functional reading, writing 
and numeracy skills of Canada’s adult population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills 
Used in Daily Activ-ities consisted of 
interviews administered to individuals 
in their homes and involved a series of 
tasks designed to test reading, writing 
and numeracy activities commonly en- 
countered in daily life in Canada. The 
assessment of everyday literacy skills 
was restricted to Canada’s official lan- 
guages. Arepresentative sample of ap- 
proximately 9,500 persons aged 16 to 
69 attempted some or all of the tasks 
designed to measure their literacy 
skills. The sample was pre-selected 
from respondents to the monthly Lab- 
our Force Survey. Residents of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
members of the Armed Forces, persons 
living on Indian reserves and inmates 
of institutions were not included in the 
sample. These exclusions account for 
approximately 3% of the Canadian population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activi- 
ties builds upon earlier research by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in the United 
States and on the Southam Literacy Study conducted in 
1986. The Southam Literacy Study was the first Cana- 
dian direct measurement study focussed on the issue of 
the adult functional literacy problem in Canada. The 
Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities is in- 
tended to provide more detailed information on the read- 
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ing, writing and numeracy skill levels of Canadians 
using a substantially larger sample base than the previ- 
ous study. 


For the purpose of the survey, literacy was defined 
as: 


Y the information processing skills 
necessary to use the printed mate- 
rial commonly encountered at 
work, at home and in the commu- 
nity. 


From this broad definition, skill 
levels were defined according to the 
abilities required to accomplish a vari- 
ety of activities. For reading, the abili- 
ties ranged from locating a word or 
item in a document (for example, lo- 
cating the expiry date on a driver’s li- 
cence) to more complex abilities 
involving the integration of informa- 
tion from various parts of a document 
(for example, reading a chart to deter- 
mine if an employee is eligible for a 
particular benefit). 
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The survey employed three questionnaires to profile 
the characteristics and the literacy skills of Canada’s 
adult population: 


# a set of "background" questions which gathered infor- 
mation on an individual’s socio-demographic charac- 
teristics, on parental educational achievement as well 
as perceived literacy skills and needs; 


Canada 


# a"screening" questionnaire, involving a small number 
of simple tasks, designed to identify individuals with 
very limited literacy abilities (those who had very low 
literacy abilities were not asked to respond to the next 
questionnaire); 


a "main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of the 
literacy test, aimed at measuring specific reading, writ- 
ing and numeracy abilities. 


The attached preliminary data highlight the reading 
skills of adult Canadians. Data on the writing and numer- 
acy skills will be made available at the end of June 1990. 
A micro-data file allowing detailed analysis of socio-de- 
mographic characteristics with the assigned individual 
skill levels and scores for each task also will be available 
at that time. A full analysis of the survey data is sched- 
uled for publication in September 1990. 


The main “outcome” of the survey is a separate test 
score for each respondent for reading, writing and numer- 
acy. To aid in the interpretation of these scores, respon- 
dents have been categorized into skill levels according to 
their performance on the test. In the case of reading, the 
levels are: 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing 
with printed materials. They most likely iden- 
tify themseives as people who cannot read; 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials 
only for limited purposes such as finding a fa- 
miliar word in a simple text. They would likely 
recognize themselves as having difficulties with 
common reading materials; 


Level 3 ~ Canadians at this level can use reading materials 
in a variety of situations provided the material is 
simple, clearly laid out and the tasks involved 
are not too complex. While these people gener- 
ally do not see themselves as having major read- 
ing difficulties, they tend to avoid situations 
requiring reading; 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday 
reading demands. This is a large and diverse 
group which exhibits a wide range of reading 
skills. 


For the purpose of this report, Canadians at levels 1 
and 2 are described as having skills too limited to deal 
with everyday reading demands. Canadians at level 4 
have reading skills sufficient to meet everyday require- 
ments, while those at level 3 have a reading proficiency 
enabling them to handle reading demands within a more 
limited range. 


For more detailed information, contact: 


Gilles Montigny (613-951-9731) or 
Scott Murray (613-951-9476) 
Household Surveys Division 

Statistics Canada 


or 
Tom Brecher (613-953-5283) 


National Literacy Secretariat 
Department of the Secretary of State of Canada 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The majority (62%) of the Canadian adult popula- 
tion aged 16to69 have reading abilities sufficient to 
deal with most everyday reading requirements (level 
4). Their skills are adequate to enable them to ac- 
quire further knowledge using written material (see 
table 1). 


The reading skills of 16% (2.9 million) of Canada’s 
adults are too limited to allow them to deal with the 
majority of written material encountered in every- 
day life. This percentage includes individuals 
whose abilities are classified at levels 1 (5%) and 2 
(9%) and persons who did not attempt the test be- 
cause they reported having no abilities in English or 
French (2%). 


Of the 2% (320,000) of Canada’s adult population 
reported having no skills in either of Canada’s offi- 
cial languages, the great majority (3 out of 4) are 
women over 35 years of age and 71% of them live 
in Ontario. 


A further 22% (4.0 million) of Canadian adults can 
use reading materials to carry out simple reading 
tasks within familiar contexts with materials that are 
clearly laid out (level 3). However, this group does 
not have sufficient skills to cope with more complex 
reading contexts. 


High school completion is key to everyday reading 
skills 


Sixty percent of Canadians with elementary school- 
ing only or without any schooling whatsoever have 
very limited reading skills and have difficulty with 
written materials (levels 1 and 2). Only 12% of Ca- 
nadians with that level of education can meet most 
everyday reading requirements (level 4) (see table 
2). 


Sixteen percent of Canadians with some secondary 
schooling are at the lowest two levels while 48% 
have the skills necessary to deal with common read- 
ing requirements (level 4). 


Secondary school completion shows a strong rela- 
tionship to everyday reading skills. Only 8% of Ca- 
nadians with high school completion are at levels 1 
and 2, while 70% have skills that permit them to 
meet daily demands (level 4). 


Few Canadians with post-secondary training have 
low levels of reading proficiency (levels 1 and 2). 
The great majority of Canadians who attended uni- 


versity (89% at level 4) or community college (81% 
at level 4) have reading skills sufficient to meet ev- 
eryday situations. This percentage increases to 93% 
for university graduates with a Bachelors degree or 
above and to 84% for community college graduates 
with a diploma or certificate. 


The strong relationship between educational attain- 
ment and literacy proficiency is illustrated througha 
comparison of the performance of those who took 
the test in English and French. While there was no 
significant differences amongst the 16-24 year olds, 
because a higher percentage of the older Canadians 
who took the test in English completed high school, 
fewer adults who took the test in English were cate- 
gorized at the two lowest reading skill levels (13% 
vs 18% — see table 3). 


Almost 30% of adults born outside Canada have 
limited everyday reading skills in either English or 
French 


Differences in literacy performance levels between 
immigrants and Canadian born respondents (see 
table 4) can be attributed to a number of factors in- 
cluding level of education, mother tongue and famil- 
iarity with English or French. 


The more recent immigrants exaibited lower levels 
of English and French literacy proficency than those 
who had been in Canada longer. For those who had 
migrated to Canada during the past decade (1980- 
89), 40% have limited reading skills (levels 1 and 2) 
compared to 20% for the period 1970-79. 


Reading skills of Canadians highest in West 


Eastern Canada shows the highest proportions of 
adults with low literacy skills (see table 1). New- 
foundland, with almost a quarter of its adult popula- 
tion at levels 1 and 2 and 36% at level 3, registers 
the lowest estimated reading skill levels in Canada. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec have sim- 
ilar reading skill profiles with between 15 and 20% 
of their adult population at levels 1 and 2 and close 
to 57% at level 4. 


Ontario and Manitoba results indicate that 62% and 
65% of their adult population have level 4 reading 
skills while Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia have the highest percentages at that level at 
69% and above. 


Men and women show the same reading abilities 


@ The everyday reading skill profiles for men and 
women are essentially the same (see table 5). 


Higher everyday reading skills found among 
younger Canadians 


@ Close to three Canadians out of four aged 16-34 
possess reading abilities sufficient to deal with most 
written material encountered daily (level 4). Among 
the 55-69 year old population the proportion is only 
one in three (see table 6). 


With regard to lower reading skill levels, only 6% of 
the youngest adults (16-24) are at levels 1 and 2 


while among the 55-69 age group, these categories 
comprise 36%. 


Surprisingly, almost a quarter of the youngest adults 
(16-24) have abilities at level 3. This could be at- 
tributed, in part, to their lack of exposure to the vari- 
ety of documents encountered everyday. 


Higher income associated with higher reading 
skills 


In general, Canadians exhibiting greater reading 
abilities have a higher proportion of above average 
incomes. Fifty-four percent of the Canadians with 
no income or a reported income of less than $10,000 
are at level 4 reading while this percentage jumps to 
82% for those with incomes of $40,000 or higher 
(see table 7). 


Table 1 — Percentage distribution of persons aged 16-69 by reading skill levels, Canada and provinces. 


(Note: Persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages are included in Level 1) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


Canada 18,024 7% 9% 22% 62% 


Atlantic 1,546 6% 30% 52% 
Newfoundland 384 7% 36% 39% 
Prince Edward Island 85 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Nova Scotia 594 5% (Q) 10% 28% 57% 
New Brunswick 483 6% 26% 56% 

Quebec 4,721 6% 25% 57% 

Ontario 6,689 9% 21% 62% 

Prairies 2,984 4% 19% 70% 
Manitoba 703 5% (Q) 23% 65% 
Saskatchewan 632 3% (Q) 19% 72% 
Alberta 1,649 4% 17% 71% 

British Columbia 2,084 5% 19% 69% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table2- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by highest level of schooling showing reading skill 
level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 

Canada” 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
No schooling or elementary 1,818 27% 33% 28% 12% (Q) 
Some secondary 4,427 3% (Q) 13% 35% 48% 
Secondary completed 4,181 (1) 6% (Q) 22% 70% 
Trade School 1,133 (1) (1) 25% (Q) 63% 
Community College 2,458 (1) @) 15% (Q) 81% 
University 3,456 (1) (1) 8% (Q) 89% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as havin, difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


+ 


Total includes "Not Stated" level of schooling. 
(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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Table3- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by reading skill levels showing the language used 
to complete the tasks, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


Canada total 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 


English test 15,372 5% 8% 22% 65% 


French test 4,333 4% (Q) 14% 25% 57% 


Born in Canada 14,522 3% 9% 22% 66% 
English test 10,438 2% (Q) 7% 21% 70% 
French test 4,085 4% (Q) 13% 25% 57% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table4— Percentage distribution of adults born in Canada and of adults born outside Canada aged 16-69 by read- 
ing skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Total” 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
Born in Canada 14,522 3% 9% 22% 66% 
Immigrants 3,177 14% (Q) 14% (Q) 24% 48% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3— Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


* 


Total includes "Not Stated" country of origin 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table 5- Percentage distribution of adult Canadians aged 16-69 by sex showing reading skill levels. 
October 1989, Canada 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
Males 8,812 5% 9% 23% 63% 
Females 8,893 5% 10% 22% 63% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials, 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4 — Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Table 6— Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by age groups oe po ras level, 
Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages)” 


Population _ Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 

Canada 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63%: 
16-24 years 3,469 1% (Q) 5% 23% 71% 
25-34 years 4,554 2% (Q) 5% 17% 76% 
35-54 years 6,484 4% 10% 23% 63% ~ 
55-69 years 3,198 a | 15% 21% 29% 36% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3- Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which arts a 
wide range of reading skills. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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Table7- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by 1988 individual income from all sources show- 
ing reading skill level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada* 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
Less than $10,000 
(including no income) 5,446 7% 12% 26% 54% 

$10,000 — $19,999 3,678 5% (Q) 13% 23% 59% 
$20,000 — $39,999 5,262 (1) 7% (Q) 22% 69% 
$40,000 or more 2,435 (1) (1) 13% (Q) 82% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4- Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


* Total includes "Not Stated" income. 
(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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SURVEY OF LITERACY 
SKILLS USED IN DAILY 
ACTIVITIES 


SURVEY OVERVIEW 


On behalf of the National Literacy Secretariat, in 
October 1989 Statistics Canada conducted a survey de- 
signed to assess directly the functional reading, writing 
and numeracy skills of Canada’s adult population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills 
Used in Daily Activ-ities consisted of 
interviews administered to individuals 
in their homes and involved a series of 
tasks designed to test reading, writing 
and numeracy activities commonly en- DA 
countered in daily life in Canada. The 
assessment of everyday literacy skills 
was restricted to Canada’s official lan- 
guages. Arepresentative sample of ap- 
proximately 9,500 persons aged 16 to 
69 attempted some or all of the tasks 
designed to measure their literacy 
skills. The sample was pre-selected 
from respondents to the monthly Lab- 
our Force Survey. Residents of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
members of the Armed Forces, persons 
living on Indian reserves and inmates 
of institutions were not included in the 
sample. These exclusions account for 
approximately 3% of the Canadian population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activi- 
ties builds upon earlier research by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in the United 
States and on the Southam Literacy Study conducted in 
1986. The Southam Literacy Study was the first Cana- 
dian direct measurement study focussed on the issue of 
the adult functional literacy problem in Canada. The 
Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities is in- 
tended to provide more detailed information on the read- 
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ing, writing and numeracy skill levels of Canadians 
using a substantially larger sample base than the previ- 
ous study. 


For the purpose of the survey, literacy was defined 
as: 


# the information processing skills 
necessary to use the printed mate- 
rial commonly encountered at 
work, at home and in the commu- 
nity. 
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From this broad definition, skill 
levels were defined according to the 
abilities required to accomplish a vari- 
ety of activities. For reading, the abili- 
ties ranged from locating a word or 
item in a document (for example, lo- 
cating the expiry date on a driver’s li- 
cence) to more complex abilities 
involving the integration of informa- 
tion from various parts of a document 
(for example, reading a chart to deter- 
mine if an employee is eligible for a 
particular benefit). 


The survey employed three questionnaires to profile 
the characteristics and the literacy skills of Canada’s 
adult population: 


# aset of "background" questions which gathered infor- 
mation on an individual’s socio-demographic charac- 
teristics, on parental educational achievement as well 
as perceived literacy skills and needs; 
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# a "screening" questionnaire, involving a small number 
of simple tasks, designed to identify individuals with 
very limited literacy abilities (those who had very low 
literacy abilities were not asked to respond to the next 
questionnaire); 


# a "main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of the 
literacy test, aimed at measuring specific reading, writ- 
ing and numeracy abilities. 


The attached preliminary data highlight the reading 
skills of adult Canadians. Data on the writing and numer- 
acy skills will be made available at the end of June 1990. 
A micro-data file allowing detailed analysis of socio-de- 
mographic characteristics with the assigned individual 
skill levels and scores for each task also will be available 
at that time. A full analysis of the survey data is sched- 
uled for publication in September 1990. 


The main "outcome" of the survey is a separate test 
score for each respondent for reading, writing and numer- 
acy. To aid in the interpretation of these scores, respon- 
dents have been categorized into skill levels according to 
their performance on the test. In the case of reading, the 
levels are: 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing 
with printed materials. They most likely iden- 
tify themseives as people who cannot read; 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials 
only for limited purposes such as finding a fa- 
miliar word in a simple text. They would likely 
recognize themselves as having difficulties with 
common reading materials; 


Level 3 - Canadians at this level can use reading materials 
in a variety of situations provided the material is 
simple, clearly laid out and the tasks involved 
are not too complex. While these people gener- 
ally do not see themselves as having major read- 
ing difficulties, they tend to avoid situations 
requiring reading; 


Level 4— Canadians at this level meet most everyday 
reading demands. This is a large and diverse 
group which exhibits a wide range of reading 
skills. 


For the purpose of this report, Canadians at levels 1 
and 2 are described as having skills too limited to deal 
with everyday reading demands. Canadians at level 4 
have reading skills sufficient to meet everyday require- 
ments, while those at level 3 have a reading proficiency 
enabling them to handle reading demands within a more 
limited range. 


For more detailed information, contact: 


Gilles Montigny (613-951-9731) or 
Scott Murray (613-951-9476) 
Household Surveys Division 

Statistics Canada 


or 
Tom Brecher (613-953-5283) 


National Literacy Sec: etariat 
Department of the Secretary of State of Canada 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The majority (62%) of the Canadian adult popula- 
tion aged 16to 69 have reading abilities sufficient to 
deal with most everyday reading requirements (level 
4). Their skills are adequate to enable them to ac- 
quire further knowledge using written material (see 
table 1). 


The reading skills of 16% (2.9 million) of Canada’s 
adults are too limited to allow them to deal with the 
majority of written material encountered in every- 
day life. This percentage includes individuals 
whose abilities are classified at levels 1 (5%) and 2 
(9%) and persons who did not attempt the test be- 
cause they reported having no abilities in English or 
French (2%). 


Of the 2% (320,000) of Canada’s adult population 
reported having no skills in either of Canada’s offi- 
cial languages, the great majority (3 out of 4) are 
women over 35 years of age and 71% of them live 
in Ontario. 


A further 22% (4.0 million) of Canadian adults can 
use reading materials to carry out simple reading 
tasks within familiar contexts with materials that are 
clearly laid out (level 3). However, this group does 
not have sufficient skills to cope with more complex 
reading contexts. 


High school completion is key to everyday reading 
skills 


Sixty percent of Canadians with elementary school- 
ing only or without any schooling whatsoever have 
very limited reading skills and have difficulty with 
written materials (levels 1 and 2). Only 12% of Ca- 
nadians with that level of education can meet most 
everyday reading requirements (level 4) (see table 
pay 


Sixteen percent of Canadians with some secondary 
schooling are at the lowest two levels while 48% 
have the skills necessary to deal with common read- 
ing requirements (level 4). 


Secondary school completion shows a strong rela- 
tionship to everyday reading skills. Only 8% of Ca- 
nadians with high school completion are at levels 1 
and 2, while 70% have skills that permit them to 
meet daily demands (level 4). 


Few Canadians with post-secondary training have 
low levels of reading proficiency (levels 1 and 2). 
The great majority of Canadians who attended uni- 


versity (89% at level 4) or community college (81% 
at level 4) have reading skills sufficient to meet ev- 
eryday situations. This percentage increases to 93% 
for university graduates with a Bachelors degree or 
above and to 84% for community college graduates 
with a diploma or certificate. 


The strong relationship between educational attain- 
ment and literacy proficiency is illustrated through a 
comparison of the performance of those who took 
the test in English and French. While there was no 
significant differences amongst the 16-24 year olds, 
because a higher percentage of the older Canadians 
who took the test in English completed high school, 
fewer adults who took the test in English were cate- 
gorized at the two lowest reading skill levels (13% 
vs 18% — see table 3). 


Almost 30% of adults born outside Canada have 
limited everyday reading skills in either English or 
French 


Differences in literacy performance levels between 
immigrants and Canadian born respondents (see 
table 4) can be attributed to a number of factors in- 
cluding level of education, mother tongue and famil- 
iarity with English or French. 


The more recent immigrants ex ibited lower levels 
of English and French literacy proficency than those 
who had been in Canada longer. For those who had 
migrated to Canada during the past decade (1980- 
89), 40% have limited reading skills (levels 1 and 2) 
compared to 20% for the period 1970-79. 


Reading skills of Canadians highest in West 


Eastern Canada shows the highest proportions of 
adults with low literacy skills (see table 1). New- 
foundland, with almost a quarter of its adult popula- 
tion at levels 1 and 2 and 36% at level 3, registers 
the lowest estimated reading skill levels in Canada. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec have sim- 
ilar reading skill profiles with between 15 and 20% 
of their adult population at levels 1 and 2 and close 
to 57% at level 4. 


Ontario and Manitoba results indicate that 62% and 
65% of their adult population have level 4 reading 
skills while Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia have the highest percentages at that level at 
69% and above. 


Men and women show the same reading abilities 


@ The everyday reading skill profiles for men and 
women are essentially the same (see table 5). 


Higher everyday reading skills found among 
younger Canadians 


@ Close to three Canadians out of four aged 16-34 
possess reading abilities sufficient to deal with most 
written material encountered daily (level 4). Among 
the 55-69 year old population the proportion is only 
one in three (see table 6). 


@ Withregard to lower reading skill levels, only 6% of 
the youngest adults (16-24) are at levels 1 and 2 


while among the 55-69 age group, these categories 
comprise 36%. 


Surprisingly, almost a quarter of the youngest adults 
(16-24) have abilities at level 3. This could be at- 
tributed, in part, to their lack of exposure to the vari- 
ety of documents encountered everyday. 


Higher income associated with higher reading 
skills 


In general, Canadians exhibiting greater reading 
abilities have a higher proportion of above average 
incomes. Fifty-four percent of the Canadians with 
no income or a reported income of less than $10,000 
are at level 4 reading while this percentage jumps to 
82% for those with incomes of $40,000 or higher 
(see table 7). 


Table 1- Percentage distribution of persons aged 16-69 by reading skill levels, Canada and provinces. 
(Note: Persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages are included in Level 1) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


Canada 7% 22% 62% 


Atlantic 6% 30% 52% 
Newfoundland 7% 36% 39% 
Prince Edward Island (1) (1) (1) 
Nova Scotia 5% (Q) 28% 57% 
New Brunswick 6% 26% 56% 

6% 25% 57% 

9% 21% 62% 

4% 19% 70% 

5% (Q) 23% 65% 

Saskatchewan 3% (Q) 19% 72% 
Alberta 4% 17% 71% 
British Columbia 5% 19% 69% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4 - Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table 2- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by highest level of schooling showing reading skill 
level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population | Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


Canada’ 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
No schooling or elementary 1,818 27% 33% 28% 

Some secondary 4,427 3% (Q) 13% 35% 

Secondary completed 4,181 (1) 6% (Q) 22% 

Trade School 1,133 (1) (1) 25% (Q) 

Community College 2,458 (1) (1) 15% (Q) 

University 3,456 (1) (1) 8% (Q) 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 - Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify ‘hemselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 — Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as havin, Jifficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Total includes "Not Stated" level of schooling. 


The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table 3- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by reading skill levels showing the languageused 
to complete the tasks, Canada. 
(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 
Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada total 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
English test 13,372 5% 8% 22% 65% 
French test 4,333 4% (Q) 14% 25% 57% 
Born in Canada 14,522 3% 9% 22% 66% 
English test 10,438 2% (Q) 7% 21% 70% 
French test 4,085 4% (Q) 13% 25% 57% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


(Q) 


Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table4— Percentage distribution of adults born in Canada and of adults born outside Canada aged 16-69 by read- 
ing skill levels, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 


Total” 17,705 5% 10% 22% 
Born in Canada 14,522 3% 9% 22% 


Immigrants 34177 14% (Q) 14% (Q) 24% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1- Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2- Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 ~ Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Total includes "Not Stated" country of origin 


Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 


Table 5- Percentage distribution of adult Canadians aged 16-69 by sex showing reading skill levels. 
October 1989, Canada 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada | 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
Males 8,812 5% 9% 23% 63% 
Females 8,893 5% 10% 22% 63% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 - Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4 — Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


Table6- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by age groups showing reading skill level, 


Canada. 
(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) | & 
Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
16-24 years 3,469 1% (Q) 5% 23% 71% 
25-34 years 4,554 2% (Q) 5% 17% 76% 
35-54 years 6,484 4% 10% 23% 63% 
55-69 years 3,198 15% 21% 29% 36% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2- Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4 — Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 


wide range of reading skills. 
(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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Table7- Percentage distribution of Canadian adults aged 16-69 by 1988 individual income from all sources show- 
ing reading skill level, Canada. 


(Note: Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada’s official languages) 


Population Reading Skills 
(thousands) 
Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
Canada* 17,705 5% 10% 22% 63% 
Less than $10,000 
(including no income) 5,446 7% 12% 26% 54% 

$10,000 — $19,999 3,678 5% (Q) 13% 23% 59% 
$20,000 — $39,999 5,262 (1) 7% (Q) 22% 69% 
$40,000 or more 2,435 (1) (1) 13% (Q) 82% 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, Statistics Canada, 1989. 


Level 1 — Canadians at this level have difficulty dealing with printed materials. They most likely identify themselves as people 
who cannot read. 


Level 2 —- Canadians at this level can use printed materials only for limited purposes such as finding a familiar word in a simple 
text. They would likely recognize themselves as having difficulties with common reading materials. 


Level 3 — Canadians at this level can use reading materials in a variety of situations provided the material is simple, clearly laid 
out and the tasks involved are not too complex. While these people generally do not see themselves as having major 
reading difficulties, they tend to avoid situations requiring reading. 


Level 4- Canadians at this level meet most everyday reading demands. This is a large and diverse group which exhibits a 
wide range of reading skills. 


* Total includes "Not Stated" income. 
(1) The sampling variability associated with this estimate is too high for the estimate to be released. 


(Q) Users are cautioned that the sampling variability associated with this estimate is high. 
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SURVEY OF LITERACY 
SKILLS USED IN DAILY 
ACTIVITIES oa 


SURVEY OVERVIEW 


On behalf of the National Literacy Secretariat, in 
October 1989 Statistics Canada conducted a survey de- 
signed to directly assess the functional reading, writing 
and numeracy skills of Canada’s adult population. 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activi- 
ties consisted of interviews adminis- 
tered to individuals in their homes and 
involved a series of tasks designed to 
test reading, writing and numeracy 
abilities with respect to activities com- 
monly encountered in daily life in 
Canada. The assessment of everyday 
literacy skills was restricted to 
Canada’s official languages. A repre- 
sentative sample of approximately 
9,500 persons aged 16 to 69 attempted 
some or all of the tasks designed to 
measure their literacy skills. 


For the purpose of the survey, literacy 

was defined as: Po ar 
The information processing skills 
necessary to use the printed mate- 
rial commonly encounterd at 
work, at home and in the commu- 
nity. 


The survey employed three questionnaires: 


e asetof "background" questions which gathered in- 
formation on an individual’s socio-demographic 
characteristics as well as perceived literacy skills 
and needs; 


e a"screening" questionnaire, involving a small num- 


ber of simple tasks, designed to identify individuals 
with very limited literacy abilities (those who had 
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very low abilities were not asked to respond to the 
next questionnaire); 


@ a"main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of 
the literacy test, aimed at measuring specific read- 
ing, writing and numeracy abilities. 


Functional writing skills of Cana- 
dians were assessed through the use 
of two writing tasks. One involved 
the writing of a simple message to a 
household member asking them to 
turn on the oven. This task required 
that three specific pieces of informa- 
tion be included, namely, turn the 
oven on, to a temperature of 450 °F 
(230 °C) at 5:30 p.m.. The second 
task required respondents to write a 
letter to a company requesting the re- 
pair of an appliance still under war- 
ranty. The following information was 
to be included: nature of the problem, 
sender’s address, date and place of 
purchase. 
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L'ALPHABÉTISATION 


As the measurement of writing 
skills in a household survey contextis 
experimental, readers. are. advised to 
recognize the following points in the interpretation and 
use made of the results. While writing may not be an 
everyday activity for many Canadians, the two tasks 
chosen do reflect typical situations in which writing 
would be required. In both cases, respondents were 
asked to read instructions describing the situation and 
then to write text conforming to specific content require- 
ments. As noted above, the emphasis in this assessment 
was on functional writing. As a result, the tasks were 
scored in terms of information content only. Spelling, 
grammar and style were not considered. 
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In a survey context, writing tasks are particularly de- 
manding and time-consuming adding considerably to re- 
spondent burden and fatigue. Thus, although it was felt 
important to report on the writing skills of Canadians, 
only two measurement tasks could be included in the na- 
tional survey. 


For the reading and numeracy components (released 
in the spring and summer of 1990), results were presented 
in a generalized manner using skill levels. The number 
of items included to measure writing skills restricted the 
ability to make this type of generalization for the writing 
component. Rather, results have been summarized to re- 
flect performance on the individual writing tasks. 


@ Eighty-eight percent (14 million) of Canadian adults 
were able to write a simple message (note to turn on 
the oven) containing all the specifically requested 
information. 


@ Sixty-two percent (9.9 million) of Canada’s adult 
population (aged 16-69) were able to write a letter 
requesting the repair of an appliance. The letters 
written by 47% included all the information speci- 
fied by the manufacturer while those written by the 
other 15% partially met the specified content re- 
quirements. The letters written by this latter group 
included enough information such that the appliance 
would probably be repaired and returned to them but 
some of the information requested by the manufac- 
turer was omitted. 


@ The writing skills of an estimated 11% of the Cana- 
dian adult population (some 2 million adults) are not 
included in these results. Of these: 


@® approximately 320,000 adults reported having 
no skills in either of Canada’s official languages 
and therefore, did not attempt the test. 


@ 500,000 adults were not asked to take the main 
test, which contained the writing items, due to 
their limited reading skills in English or French. 


@® approximately 1.2 million adults refused to 
complete one or both of the writing tasks. 


Those interested in doing further analysis of the writ- 
ing results may purchase the micro-data file for the sur- 
vey which is currently available. For more detailed 
information, contact: 


Gilles Montigny (613-951-9731) 
Household Surveys Division 


or 
Karen Kelly (613-951-4594) 


Social Survey Methods Division 
Statistics Canada 
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BA ACCOe 
ACCOPRESS™ sue 


YELLOW. 25070 JAUNE 
*BLACK 25071 NOIR* 
*BLUE 25072 BLEU* 

RL:BLUE 25073 RL, BLEU 
*GREY 25074 GRIS* 

GREEN 25075 VERT 

RUST 25078 ROUILLE 

EXRED . 25079 ROUGE 


-_ ACCO CANADA ING: 
WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO 


* INDICATES *SIGNIFIE 75 % 
75% RECYCLED FIBRES RECYCLEES, 
25% POST- 25 % DÉCHETS DE 
CONSUMER.FIBRE CONSOMMATION | 


BALANCE OF PRODUCTS . AUTRES PRODUITS: 
25% RECYCLED 23% FIBRES RECYCLEES 


